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imendment received 80 votes, and thereafter the
question of the franchise was never allowed to sleep:
DUt for the next forty years the progress made was in
two other directions. By a series of laws beginning in
1870 the position of married women in relation to their
property was gradually transformed; and by the
'seventies the movement in favour of higher education
for women, which began at Queen's College, London,
in 1848, had reached an obvious climax in the founda-
tion of colleges at Cambridge and Oxford. Economic
and intellectual prepared the way for political inde-
pendence. Already the doors of opportunity in local
government were being allowed to swing open. The
municipal franchise was conferred on women rate-
payers in 1869, and the county franchise was theirs
from the inauguration of the councils in 1888. What
mattered more was the right to be elected. Women
were admitted to the School Boards in 1870, to District
and Parish Councils in 1894, and finally to Borough
and County Councils in 1907.
By the last of these dates, however, a new interest
was being roused in the question of the parliamentary
franchise, as a result of the foundation of Mrs. Pank-
hurst's Social and Political Union (1903) and of the
determined leadership which she gave it. This was
the movement which gained enormous notoriety by a
campaign of violence, intended to attract attention (in
which it certainly succeeded) and to force the hand of
the Asquith Government (in which it was apparently
less successful). What its ultimate results would have
been we cannot tell. In 1914 the war intejtvened, the
energies of militant suffragettes and their more law-
abiding sisters were diverted to war work, and the gift
of the franchise in 1918 was supposed to be the reward